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LONELY LARRY 


Poor lonely Larry. Another minister 
and I turned around and waved at him as 
we drove away. He had come as far as 
he could—right to the gate—but he could 
come no farther. For Larry was in a re- 
formatory, a prison for boys. 

A few minutes before, we had talked 
to Larry in a dingy room in that prison. 

“We want to help you,” we said. “How 
did you get here? You’re only fourteen, 
aren’t you?” 

“That’s right,” he said. “It’s this way. 
...” And here is the story he told. 

“Hey, fellows, come here quick! This is 
what we’ve been looking for,” called Jack 
in a loud whisper. 

Charles and Larry came on the double. 
“The door on this car is open,” said Jack, 
“and the key’s inside.” 

“Happy day,” said Charles. “Let’s get 





in. 

Charles jerked open the door, and he 
and Jack climbed in. It was no time at all 
before the engine was going. But Larry 
held back. 
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“Come on, Larry,” called Charles. “What 
are you afraid of?” 

“Nothing,” said Larry. “Only, it’s not 
our car, and you don’t have a license. What 
if the police catch us?” 

“Aw, don’t be afraid of them,” Jack 
sneered. “We've done this lots of times.” 

“And we're only going to drive around 
the block,” added Charles. “We'll leave 
the car right here. We only want to bor- 
row it, not steal it.” 

“Hurry up and get in,” urged Jack. 

Larry obeyed. Round the block they 
went, and, as Jack had predicted, nothing 
happened. They parked the car where they 
had found it. “I call that real fun,” said 
Charles. 

A few nights later the boys had nothing 
else to do, so once again they walked up 
and down the streets looking for a car 
with the keys inside. They found one, and 
once more got in. But, unknown to them, 
they were being watched. Before they had 
gone very far, a siren wailed behind them 
and a red light ordered them to the curb.. 

“Let’s see your license,” the officer de- 
manded. But, of course, Jack didn’t have 
one. “You’re too young, aren’t you?” the 
officer said. “And you’ve stolen this car. 
Come on out of it, all three of you. You’re 
going to the police station.” 

In vain they protested. To the police 
station they went, and a few days later they 
were tried and found guilty. The judge 
sent Larry to the reformatory for a year. 

“And so,” said Larry, “here I am. Please 
tell the other boys to leave the cars alone 
so they won’t be sent here too. It’s an 
awful place.” 

Poor Larry. There wasn’t much we could 
do to help him. He had deliberately broken 
the law, and he had disobeyed God, who 
said, ‘““Thou shalt not steal.” 

We drove away, leaving him behind at 
the prison gate, forlorn and sad, waving 
his hand. Next time you’re tempted to 
break the law, remember lonely Larry. 


Your friend, 


> 
Vlbeuntenee Waxes 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 











NEW SERIAL STORY 





Brothers of the 





Scarred Hands 


By JOHN H. HANCOCK PAID 





CHAPTER ONE: A RACE WITH DEATH! 





IDDAYUP! You've got to make it to 

those wells over yonder. That’s all I 
ask of you—if—only—you—can get there! 
Giddayup, Ned! Giddayup, Millie!” 

A pale white woman clung loosely to the 
reins of the two tired sorrel horses pulling 
a battered covered wagon across the burn- 
ing desert sands. All night and all day they 
had inched forward, hoping to reach an 


This is a true Indian story with a wonderful ending. 
Certain portions were first told by Anna J. Plotts years 
ago in the Youth's Instructor. The story has been retitled 
and rewritten in this interesting serial fashion especially 
for the GUIDE. 


The shadow of an Indian passed along the 
canvas of the covered wagon. Was that 
a tomahawk in his hand? 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


oasis. As the weary miles mounted, a hag- 
gard and worried look crept over the face 
of the woman driver. She had already experi- 
enced undue hardship. 

Some miles back, while they were crossing 
Death Valley, her pioneer husband had sick- 
ened and died, leaving her alone with her 
tiny baby in the cruel desert. To make mat- 
ters worse, the poor widow was very sick, 
and with every revolution of the wooden 
wagon wheels she felt as though she was 
about to faint. 

To page 17 











The EMPTY PURSE 


err By IVY DOHERTY 


ERALDINE was so 
» | G happy she could hug 
herself! A big smile kept 
flashing across her face as 
she sat idly dreaming in 
the rocker by the window. 
Presently Mother _ said, 
“What are you thinking 
of, Geraldine? You have been grinning there 
like a Cheshire cat for 1 don’t know how 
long.” 

“It’s a secret, Mother, but I guess I can 
tell you if you promise to keep it a secret 
too. Promise?” 

Mother solemnly promised. 

“I have fifteen dollars saved now, and I 
am going to buy myself a new hat, dress, 
shoes, and a handbag to match, and a pair 
of stockings.” She rattled it off so fast she 
was out of breath. 

“Wait a minute,” said Mother. “Have you 
sat down and counted how much all these 
things will cost? I am sure you would need 
‘almost twice as much money as you have.” 

“Oh, I have a good idea. I have seen the 
things I want in town, and I know I will 
have plenty. Fifteen dollars is a lot of money, 
Mother. And think, I earned it all myself 
baby sitting!” 

“I am very proud of you for working so 
hard and earning your own money, but I 
still feel we should check over the prices of 
each piece of clothing ahead of time, so you 
will not be embarrassed when you go to pay 
for them and find you don’t have enough to 
give the clerk.” 

“Oh, Mother, I can’t be bothered! You 
always have to spoil my dreams by being so 





practical,” said Geraldine. And Mother, no- 
ticing the impatient way she spoke, said no 
more. But she thought a great deal, and what 
she thought had much truth in it. Geraldine 
was soon to learn a lesson she would re- 
member for a long, long time. 

At last the great day came. Geraldine put 
on her going-to-town clothes, and was very 
impatient because Mother was called to the 
telephone just as they were ready to get 
into the car. 

All the way to town she kept opening her 
purse to count her money. She would put 
back the money and sigh. She could hardly 
wait for Mother to get the car parked. She 
rushed to the meter and inserted a penny. 

“That will never pay for enough time for 
you to buy all the things you plan,” said 
Mother in surprise. “You will do well to get 
finished in an hour. Here, fill the meter up,” 
she added, giving Geraldine a handful of 
pennies. 

Mother took Geraldine to the big depart- 
ment store where she always found her 
“pest buys,” and said, “I shall stand here 
near the glove counter and wait for you. 
I shall be watching so that I know every- 
thing is all right.” 

Geraldine was both nervous and excited 
as she walked off, clutching under her arm 
the purse containing the precious fifteen 
dollars. First she visited the dress depart- 
ment. The dress was the main item. When 
she had chosen that she would know what 
color her other things would need to be. 
A smiling clerk came up beside her. “May 
I help you?” she asked. 

“IT would like to look over the size eleven 
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dresses on this rack,” she said a little shyly. 
“I shall show you which ones I would like 
to try on when I have seen them.” 

“I shall be back in a few minutes, then,” 
said the pretty lady. 

Finally Geraldine had four dresses put 
aside, but the pretty lady was nowhere in 
sight. Geraldine stood and stood until her 
arm ached from holding the dresses so that 
they would not touch the floor. Would that 
lady never come? Ah, there she comes now. 

“It will be one of these,” she said as she 
handed them to the lady. In the cubicle she 
tried them on, swirling this way and that 
before the large mirrors. At last she decided 
that it would be the powder blue one with 
the flared skirt and the black velvet bows 
right down the front of the bodice. 

“That will be $6.50,” said the pretty lady. 

“Oh,” thought Geraldine, “I didn’t even 
think to look at the price.” She paid the 
amount and was soon moving along to the 
hats. “It must be a blue one,” she decided, 
“the color of my dress.” 

It didn’t take her long to find the right 


Frantically Geraldine turned the purse upside down, 
but not one cent came out. The purse was empty! 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


one. This time she looked at the price tag, 
$2.98. 

Nine dollars and forty-eight cents of her 
money was gone already, but she didn’t 
realize she had spent so much. She carried 
off her purchases and went in search of the 
new shoes. The only pair she really liked 
were. over five dollars. “I'll have to have the 
kind I like,” she said to herself, and splash 
went her money for the shoes. 

“It looks as though I will have to wait for 
the new handbag,” she told herself. “I'll have 
just about enough for the stockings, and 
then I must go to Mother.” 

Geraldine had not been doing any mental 
arithmetic all this time. She was perfectly 
sure she would have enough left for the 
stockings. So she chose the ones she so much 
desired and handed them to the saleslady. 

“That will be $1.15,” the saleslady said. 
It seemed rather much for a pair of stock- 
ings, Geraldine thought, but anyway, she 
began to reach in her purse for the money. 
The lady stood watching, and she saw 

To page 20 
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Trouble for the Postmaster 


THE EDITOR’S STORY 


OU must see to it that 

those two book sales- 
men do not get their 
books.” The speaker was 
the leader of the popular 
church, and he was angry. 
“You are the postmaster 
in this town. When the 
books come from the publishers for those 
colporteurs, they come through this post 
office. Don’t deliver them.” 

“But,” protested the postmaster, “I must 
deliver all the mail. It is my duty.” 

“Duty nothing,” sneered the first speaker. 
“Your duty is to do what I tell you, not 
what anyone else says.” 

“But I will get into trouble.” 

“You will get into more trouble if you 
don’t do what I say.” 

“I still don’t understand. I am a_ post- 
master. My duty is to deliver all mail that 
comes to my post office. If books come for 
these salesmen, I deliver them.” 

“Will you always be stupid?” came the 
reply, in the low, measured words of an 
angry man trying to keep his temper con- 
trolled. “Don’t you know that these book 
salesmen are Seventh-day Adventists? Don't 
you know that what they teach is different 
from what our church teaches? Don’t you 
know that they are heretics?” His voice was 
rising as his face flushed. “Don’t you know 
that they are working for the devil?” He 
paused for breath. “Or perhaps you want 
to be an Adventist yourself.” He hissed the 
words. 

“No, no, I don’t want to be 
postmaster was cut short. 

“You are afraid you might get into 
trouble if you don’t deliver the books. Listen, 
I'll tell you what trouble you will get into 
if you do deliver them. Don’t you remember 
that a few days ago I gathered the people 
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” but the 





into a mob, and we took those two col- 
porteurs and knocked them down and beat 
them and whipped them? Well, they still 
went on selling their books even after that. 
Perhaps, if you won’t cooperate, we could 
use the same mob, and I would tell the 
people that you were the colporteurs’ friend. 
Then they would beat you. Would that be 
trouble enough?” he sneered. 

The postmaster knew all about the mob 
that had attacked the colporteurs. He had 
seen the bruises and welts on their bodies. 
He had seen them bleeding. He did not want 
to suffer the same fate himself. 

But he still had no chance to speak. “An- 
other thing you might think about,” said 


that first speaker in a tone of mock kindness, fiw 
“is what you are going to do for a living ‘a 
in your old age. You are ready to retire, es 
aren't you? You are looking forward to re- iiag 


ceiving money from the government for the 
rest of your life, right? Shall I arrange to 
have this stopped?” 

The postmaster could see that he was in 
for real trouble if he did not agree. Yet 
he hated to fail his duty. He hesitated. 

“Well, what is it going to be? Will you 
destroy those books, or shall I make a little 
trouble for you?” 

“T'll destroy them,” said the postmaster 
weakly. 

A few days later a package of books ar- 
rived for the colporteurs. The postmaster @ 
remembered the threat that hung over him. 
He could not force himself to destroy the 
books, yet he feared to deliver them. So he 
took them home and hid them in his house. 

Presently the colporteurs came to the 
post office to ask whether the books had 
arrived. 

“Do you have a package of books for us?” 
they asked the postmaster. 

The postmaster took a deep breath. “No,” 








he said, looking around, “there is nothing 
here for you.” 

“Strange,” said the colporteurs. “We were 
sure those books would be here by now.” 

“Perhaps they were delayed on the way,” 
suggested the postmaster. 

“Probably so,” agreed the colporteurs. “We 
will come again tomorrow.” 

The next day they came, and the post- 
master told them the same thing. “No books 
here for you.” 

This went on for several days. Customers 
who had ordered books from the colporteurs 
were demanding that they get them. The 
colporteurs were puzzled. “Surely those 
books ought to be here by now,” said one 
to the other. 

“You would think so,” he replied. “Per- 
haps the trouble is that the order we sent 
to the publishers was lost.” 

“Then let’s send another order off 
day.” 

“We had better make it twice as large 
as that one was, for we have more customers 
now.” 

“A good idea. Let’s get to work.” 

They made out the order. This time they 
were most careful to write the correct ad- 
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dress. They waited for the books to come. 

And they came all right. The postmaster 
saw them first, however, and carried them 
home, where he placed them on top of the 
first package. 

Soon the colporteurs returned to the post- 
office. 

“Do we have a package of books, please?” 

“Wait a minute, I'll look and see,” said 
the postmaster, turning and apparently 
searching for the package. “Sorry,” he said, 
coming back to the window, “there is noth- 
ing here for you.” 

More days went by. Still, every time the 
colporteurs came to the post office they 
were told the same thing, “Your books are 
not here.” The colporteurs were baffled. 

One day the church leader who had told 
the postmaster to destroy the books came 
into the post office. “How is our little 
scheme working?” he asked. 

“Very well so far,” replied the postmaster. 
“The colporteurs think that their orders 
have been lost in the mail. They do not 
suspect that I have destroyed the books.” 

“Very good. When those colporteurs first 
came to town selling their Adventist books 
I was afraid that some of our church mem- 


Loading his shopping basket with the 
precious books, the postmaster set out 
to give them to his friends. 
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VACATION TIME 


en? By NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Drifting on the river 
Under skies of blue; 
This is our vacation 
With nothing much to do. 


We can study nature 

Instead of books at school; 
We'll be good companions 

For that's our golden rule. 


Boating on the river, 
Swimming in the pool; 
We'll be brown and husky 
When we go back to school! 
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bers would stop coming to our church. I 
was afraid that they would stop paying their 
offerings into our offering plates. But if 
they have no books, we have nothing to 
fear. You are a good man, postmaster.” 

The colporteurs didn’t know what to do. 
They must have books. Apparently the sec- 
ond order had been lost in the mail like 
the first. They decided to send a telegram. 
Going to the telegraph office, they sent an 
urgent order for more books than ever. The 
publishing house rushed the order into the 
mail. The books arrived in good condition, 
but, as was to be expected, the postmaster 
got his hands on them first. “More books,” 
he observed. “I shall soon have quite a pile.” 
He took them home and added them to the 
others. 

“Have our books arrived yet?” It was the 
colporteurs. “No, sorry, nothing here for 
you today.” 

“But we have a letter from the publishing 
house. They say they have sent all the books 
we ordered.” 
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“I don’t know what to do about it,” said 
the postmaster. “All I know is there aren’t 
any books here for you today.” 

The colporteurs walked thoughtfully from 
the post office. “I believe someone is playing 
a trick on us,” said one of them. 

“I am quite sure of it,” agreed the other. 
“But what can we do about it?” 

“We've got to get hold of some books 
quickly, or we'll starve. We haven’t been 
able to deliver a book in weeks, and I am 
practically out of cash.” 

“Same here. There are many persons in 
this town who are interested in our books. 
I believe we could win a large number of 
new converts. There are almost enough to 
make a church.” 

“That is why we can’t get the books, I 
believe,” his friend replied. “The leaders of 
the church here have always had things their 
own way. They don’t want an Adventist 
church in the middle of their town.” 

“Let’s go home and pray about it again— 
and this time we'll telephone the publish- 
ing house.” 

They prayed again, as they had many 
times, that if God wanted them in that town, 
the books would come through. Then they 
telephoned the publishing house. 

“We haven’t been getting the books we 
ordered,” they explained on the telephone. 

“But we've shipped everything you asked 
for,” was the reply. 

“Well, they haven't been getting through, 
and we have no books, and no money, and 
we are practically starving. Please send an- 
other package.” 

“We will send them out right away,” was 
the reassuring answer. 

They came—and the postmaster took 
them home. He had quite a stock by this 
time. Then the colporteurs were back at 
the post office. “Have our books arrived 
yet?” 

“No, nothing for you today.” 

“What is the matter?” they asked them- 
selves on the way out. “We've asked the Lord 
to help us, the people want the books, yet 
the devil seems to be able to keep us from 
getting them. What shall we do?” 

“I don’t know what you are going to do,” 
said one of them. “I know what I am go- 
ing to do. Jesus said that if the people 
wouldn't accept us in one town, we should 
go on to another. I say we should pack up 
and go on.” 

To page 20 
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The opossum that fell into the stove. 


AN UNEXPECTED CALLER 


By A. D. FOWLER 


WE WERE awakened by a loud screech- 
ing noise one night at our farm in Aus- 
tralia. It sounded as if something was slid- 
ing down the iron roof of our house. But 
we could not find the cause of the commo- 
tion anywhere. Next morning, however, 
when Dad went to light the fire in the wood 
stove, a strange little animal poked his nose 
out through the grating at the side of the 
stove. 

“Why,” exclaimed Dad in great surprise, 
“there is a little possum here in the stove!” 
He must have been very frightened, for at 
once he vanished, and somehow or other, 
got back into the oven. But Dad managed 
to get hold of the little fellow and soon 
pulled him out. 

It was a baby possum all right; and it was 
he who had made that screeching noise dur- 
ing the night, as he slid down our metal 
chimney, right into the stove! And what 
a comical sight he was now! He was all 
smeared with soot from head to foot, and 
was wearing a dark patch of soot over one 
eye! 

Mark, a boy of seven years, made a cage 
for the little possum, and he soon made 
friends with all of us. We called him Ricky- 
Ticky-Tarvee. When Mark held him out by 
the tail, he would climb up the long slender 
tail until he reached Mark’s hand. 

Ricky was not hard to feed. He would eat 
most vegetables and was very fond of milk. 
He lived with us on the farm for quite a 
long time. But one night we heard a noise 
in his cage, which was outside on the ground. 
Then all was quiet again. Next morning, 
Ricky was sick, and he died soon afterward. 
We couldn’t find out what was wrong, but 
often wondered whether a snake had bitten 
him. 

Opossums are numerous in the mountains 
of Gippsland, the vast district lying to the 
east of Melbourne, in the State of Victoria. 
One day we found a large one in the barn. 
He was asleep, and Dad quickly dropped 
him into a sack. 


AID 


The next day we had to drive to Mel- 
bourne, so we took Mr. Possum along in 
our car, and went to the Zoological Gardens 
at Parkville. Here Dad presented him to 
the Zoo, and in due time we received a 
card from the director thanking us. 

And do you know what the Zoological 
Society called this little animal? Vulpine 
Phalanger (Trichosurus vulpecula)'! What 
a big name for such a small little creature! 








Mark is holding up Ricky-Ticky-Tarvee, the opossum 
that fell down the chimney and into the stove. The 
friendly little animal liked to climb his own tail 
when held this way. Like all opossums, it was dan- 
gerous to be bitten by him, because he ate so many 
dirty things that his mouth was full of germs. 
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FIND YOUR WAY 
With Map and Compass 





You need not become lost when hiking in the track- 
less forest if you take a map and compass along. 


| oe missionary doctor quickly swung his 
bag of medicines into the little plane and 
climbed aboard. He read again the note that 
had been handed to him. “Come at once,” it 
said. “Little girl dangerously sick.” The ad- 
dress was a lonely village in a valley across 
the mountain. 

With a cough and a splutter the motor 
came to life, and the plane raced down 





You can orient your map by comparing it with land- 
marks around you. A better way, however, is to use 
a compass. Turn compass housing until arrow mark 
on housing lies directly over the direction arrow on 
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the runway and bounced into the air. The 
missionary doctor circled the field, gaining 
altitude. Then, which way should he go? 
How would he find that lonely village where 
the little girl was dying? It was easy for him 
—he knew how. He found the village on his 
map, then took a reading on the compass, and 
in forty-five minutes was coming in for a 
landing right beside the houses. 

“Send a message,” said another missionary 
to the radio operator of the mission launch, 
“and tell the people on the island we want 
to visit, to be ready for an evangelistic meet- 
ing tonight. We'll arrive about five-thirty.” 

The operator sent the message, and the 
little boat started out. But again, which way? 
The sea in all directions looked the same. 
But the missionary was not worried. He 
studied his map and compass awhile, then 
turned the bow of the ship in a certain direc- 
tion, and at five-fifteen that night his men 
brought the ship to dock. 

Someday you too may save a life or win 
a soul to Jesus because you know how to find 
your way with map and compass. In the 
meantime you can have a lot of fun on 
map-and-compass cross-country hikes with 
your Pathfinder Club. 

The best compasses for this purpos¢’ are 
the Pathfinder compasses made by Sylva, 
Incorporated, and can be bought at Boy 


plastic base. Next place the compass on the map 
with the plastic arrow over one of the north- 
south lines. Then twist the map until the mag- 
netic needle lies over the arrow mark in the housing. 
































TO FOLLOW A READING. Find out what azimuth 
(degree number) you are to travel on. Turn compass 
housing until this number lines up with direction 
arrow on plastic base. Hold compass level, with di- 
rection arrow pointing straight in front of you. Turn 
your whole body until magnetic needle lies over 
arrow mark in compass housing. Look up, find a 
landmark in front of you, and walk toward it. 


Scout stores. Get topographic maps from 
Map Information Office, United States Geo- 
logical Survey, Washington 25, D.C. 
You'll miss your goal if you don’t allow 
for what’s called declination when using 
maps. North-south lines on the map point 
to the North Pole, but the compass needle 
points to the Magnetic Pole, over fifteen 
hundred miles away. The angle between the 
direction the needle points and the true 
north line is called declination, and you 


Finding your way with a map and compass is as easy 
a 7. Z, ONE: When map is properly oriented, 


place edge of plastic base from A, starting point, 
to destination, B. TWO: Turn housing until arrow 
in housing lines up with N-S line on map. Disregard 
magnetic needle. Hold compass steady so it does 
not slide on map. THREE: Holding compass level in 








TO TAKE A READING. Hold compass level, with 
direction arrow pointing to the landmark toward 
which you wish to find the azimuth. Disregard the 
magnetic needle. Step two: Holding compass steady, 
turn housing until arrow mark in the housing lies 
directly under the magnetic needle. Read degree 
number on housing where edge of housing touches 
the line of the direction arrow. This is the azimuth. 


must be sure to compensate fully for it. 

The lines on this little map indicate the 
declination in various places in the United 
States. Find where you are, look for the 
declination, and remember it. When you 


travel with map and compass, first set the 
compass as shown in the pictures, then turn 
the compass housing to compensate for the 
degrees of declination, adding the degrees if 
the declination is West, subtracting them if 
the declination is East. 





front of you, turn body until magnetic needle is over 
arrow mark in housing. Walk in direction of large 
arrow on plastic base. ADDITIONAL STEP: Compen- 
sate for declination. Find degree number at edge of 
compass housing. Add the degrees if the declina- 
tion is West; subtract them if the declination 
is East. Turn the housing to this new number. 
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Limsana laughed at Sala’s tiger story— 


till he saw two glowing spots in the dark. 


LIMSANA AND TH 


— you, Sala, those trousers should have 
been done this morning.” Limsana stood 
in the open door of Sala’s hut and scuffed 
his bare feet on the bamboo floor. “The 
master is going down to Medan tomorrow 
morning to get on the big boat. He must 
have his clothes.” 

Limsana was fourteen, but tall for his age. 
He was an orphan boy, and the mission 
family who lived over on the hill allowed 
him to live in their servant’s quarters. He 
fed the chickens and the pet monkey, ran 
errands, and did small chores about the 
place. This afternoon he had been sent to 
bring home the laundry from the village a 
half mile away. 

Sala put more charcoal in the big pressing 
iron. He blew it and fanned it with a palm 
leaf until the charcoal snapped and sizzled. 
Bright flames leaped out from the row of 
holes along the sides of the iron. 

“Did you hear about the tiger?” Sala 
asked. 

Limsana hadn't heard. He darted a quick 
look toward the west, where the sun hung 
like a hot red ball among the wisps of cloud 
on the horizon. 

“No, Sala. Where is the tiger?” 

Sala filled his mouth with water from a 
bamboo joint. He sprayed it in a fine mist 
on the trouser leg as he smoothed it with 
the heavy iron. He couldn't talk while he 
was blowing the spray of water on the 
clothes, so Limsana waited for him to an- 
swer. “I don’t believe there is any tiger,” the 
boy said. He studied Sala’s dark face. The 
sweat stood in tiny beads on his forehead. 
The breath of the charcoal iron was hot, 
and Sala’s cheeks were puffed out as he 
blew a steady stream of spray just ahead of 
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the iron. “I think you're just talking about 
tigers to scare me from going home, be- 
cause you're late with the laundry.” 

At this Sala spat the rest of the water out 
on the floor. “Oh no, boy!” His eyes grew 
big and mysterious. “The chief was going 
to his coffee garden this morning and right 
there on the mountain,” Sala pointed con- 
vincingly, “right there where the path turns 
was a tiger!” 

“What did the chief do? Got eaten up, 
I suppose.” Limsana mocked at Sala’s story. 

“Look, boy!” The laundryman shook a 
warning finger. “The chief was scared, but 
he was angry too, seeing that tiger right in 
the path. He grabbed his scarf from around 
his neck and started ‘en 
waving it and 
screaming like a 
crazy man.” 

“Well, what did 
the tiger do?” Lim- 
sana was still skep- 
tical. 

“The tiger ran 
and the chief ran 
after him, yelling 
louder and louder 
until he disappeared 
in the thick jungle.” 
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Limsana showed the mas- 
ter the tracks in the soft 
mud, and the white man 
measured them with his 
hand. “Wasn’t he a big 
fellow?” he exclaimed. 
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“Very clever of the chief I should say. I 
suppose he has been up in the coffee garden 
all day.” The boy grinned with amusement. 


“The chief ran as fast as he could down 
the mountain to the village. Go and ask him. 
He'll tell you about it.” Sala acted a little 











hurt because the boy was not disturbed by 
his story. “I guess the white master teaches 
you not to be afraid of tigers.” His sharp 
eyes questioned Limsana. 

“We believe in the God of heaven, Sala. 
We are not afraid.” Limsana remembered 
that Sala was a heathen man and was afraid 
of everything. 

“Now hurry, Sala. 1 want to get home be- 
fore dark. I don’t want to be out among the 
tigers.” 

Sala did hurry. With much fanning of the 
charcoal and blowing of mist and pushing 
with the iron he finally finished the last 
piece. He laid all the white suits in a neat 
pile and tied them with a thong of bark. 

“Now, you shouldn’t go home tonight. 
You had best stay here in my house,” the 
older man advised. “How can you tell? That 
tiger might be crawling in the lalang grass 
along the road.” 

Limsana lifted the bundle of laundry to 
his back, bending over so it wouldn't fall 
off. He tied it on securely by throwing his 
long scarf around it, over one arm, under 
the other, and twisting the ends in a knot 
on his chest. To page 19 





They were two short words, hidden in 


his billfold, but what a change they made! 


LEE’'S SECRET REMINDER 


or? By INEZ 


|" WAS surprising! It was more. It was 
astonishing—the change in the appearance 
of Cabin Six. No gum wrappers were strewn 
about, no swim trunks and towels lay in 
a damp heap, no pajamas were strewn on 
the floor. Why go on? As I said, the sudden 
change to a very neat place was scarcely 
believable, but the most astonishing change 
was in the four boys, especially in Lee. 

Ringing in Lee’s mind were two words 
the counselor had said one day. Lee had even 
written them out and put them in his bill- 
fold as a secret reminder—and there they 
had worked this strange effect! 

“Mr. Brown!” he called to his counselor 
soon after. 

“Yes, Lee.” 

“I want to tell you something. When I 
gave you my camp and craft expense money, 
I told you I was giving you all I had. But 
now I must confess that I kept three dol- 
lars.” 

“Ah!” said the counselor, “so that ac- 
counts for the gum that sticks to all our 
shoes and for the gum wrappers strewn 
about the place.” 

Lee nodded. “I’m sorry now. Here’s the 
money that is left. And I want to pay for 
the material for the stool Ron wants to make 
for his dad, but don’t tell him. You won't, 
will you?” 

“No, Lee.” 

“And I want to make a fine billfold for 
Mom and garden markers for Dad.” 

“Do you think you can? You've wasted 
most of your time since you came here, and 
now camp is half over.” 

“I can! I can finish the billfold at home, 
and paint the markers there too.” 
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Mr. Brown bent over to pick up a slip 
of paper that had fallen when Lee opened 
his billfold. As he handed it back he saw 
two words on it. “All right,” he said. “I am 
sure you will do it. Craft hour begins in 
another five minutes, so you'll have to hurry.” 

“Tll be there, no fooling!” Lee promised. 
And he was there. He grinned at lame 
Johnny as he sat down beside him. “I won't 
hide your things again. Honest!” he prom- 
ised. 

“Aw, go on! You've said that lots of times, 
and then you've taken my things just as 
soon as I wasn’t looking.” 

Lee’s grin faded. “I don’t blame you for 
not believing me. But I’m not going to be 
like that again. I’m sorry.” 

Johnny snorted and pushed his materials 
farther away from Lee. “I don’t believe it!” 
he said. 

Lee’s face went red. How could he ever 
prove to Johnny that he was going to be 
different? He remembered that he had cut 
into three pieces the lacing for the billfold 
Johnny was making for his mother. 

Here was his chance! Even if he didn’t 
have enough money left to buy the ma- 
terials for the markers, Johnny would have 





. 


a new lacing, Lee decided. He went over ‘® My 
the instructor. “Will you give me anothe t 


lacing, for Johnny?” he asked, his face really 
red now. 

He took the lacing and laid it in a long 
J in front of Johnny. “I am truly sorry,” 
he whispered. 

“Now I believe it,” Johnny admitted. 

Lee worked rapidly on the billfold he was 
making for his own mother. Somehow his 
fingers knew just what to do. He was very 
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glad for the fine tooling his crafts teacher 
at school had insisted on! He held the strip 
of leather out to study what he had done. 

Johnny edged nearer. “Sa-ay! I wish I 
could do that on Mother's coin purse, 
but——” 

Lee knew that Johnny had had polio and 
his crippled fingers were too stiff to do fine, 
detailed work. Even on simple designs they 
were slow. If by the time camp was over 
he completed the very plain little coin purse 
he had been working on each day, he would 
be doing very well. “And I,” Lee reminded 
himself, “I, Lee Johnson, two years older 
and a big husky, cut Johnny’s lacing!” 

“What did you say?” asked Johnny. 

“Nothing,” said Lee. Then he urged, “Let 
me put an initial on that coin purse for you. 
What’s your Mom’s first name?” 

“Her name begins with E.” Johnny 
stopped, and then stuffed the coin purse into 
his pocket. 

Lee felt terrible! Quite obviously Johnny 
didn’t trust him yet. How could he ever 
prove to him that he was never going to be 
mean again, when he had done something 
unkind to him every day so far? Quietly he 
went to the instructor. When he came back 
he held in his hand a small piece of leather. 
He thought a minute, then tooled a beautiful 
E in its center. 





After supper Lee washed Johnny’s dishes. “We are 
buddies in everything now,” he told the crippled 
boy. The secret reminder was truly working wonders! 
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“Here, Johnny! Is this O.K.?” 

“Lee! I ” Johnny just could not talk. 
He drew the small purse from his pocket, 
his crippled fingers shaking. 

“Give it to me,” said Lee. Quickly he 
took apart the little bit of lacing Johnny had 
been able to do, and then relaced the coin 
purse with the new piece of leather in 
position. 

Johnny's face shone. 

An hour later the boys trooped down to 
the lake. Lee raced ahead of the rest. 

“You mean it?” they heard the guard ask 
as they lined up, buddy with buddy. 
“Please give me one more chance!” 
“All right,” said the lifeguard. 
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“There won't be any trouble!” he prom- 
ised. “Let me prove it.” 

“All right.” 

Lee whirled and ran up the path to meet 
Johnny. “You are my buddy now!” he an- 
nounced. 

Johnny was so scared that he sat down 
in the sand. Time and again Lee had jerked 
him under the water, even when the guard 
was watching. 

“Give me just one more chance to prove 
I'm sorry,” Lee begged. “Give me one chance, 
just one.” 


To page 19 














Ww: ALL like to remember our pleasant 
experiences. That is why we like souve- 
nirs. They remind us of happy times we 
have had. 

Perhaps this summer you will spend some 
time at camp or on a vacation out in nature. 
Why not make a special souvenir of the 
place you are visiting? As you roam the 
woods and meadows, climb the mountains, or 
wander by the sea, you can look for natural 
objects that can be made into souvenirs. 

Some people look for driftwood, which 
they polish and make into useful objects 
such as lamps, bookends, et cetera. Others 
find tree branches of odd shapes. With just 
a little changing they make these pieces of 
branches look like animals or almost any- 
thing they can think of. They polish and 
varnish them and display them as curios. 

Then there are those who look for rocks 
of unusual beauty or color, which they polish. 
Some people look for durable parts of plants, 
such as everlasting flowers, leaves, seed pods, 
and the like. These they arrange on a back- 
ground, and frame. 

Others gather natural objects that they 
can build into small scenes in shadow boxes. 
Some look for objects they can make into 
lapel pins or brooches. I once knew a man 
who made most wonderful birds from pine 
cones, twigs, et cetera. There is no end to 
the variety of things that can be found and 
the ways they can be used. 

However, let me say that you must be 
very careful as you make your collection that 
you do not damage the natural beauty of 
the places you visit. There are strict laws 
protecting our parks and forests. Find out 
from the authorities what you are allowed 
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to gather, so you are certain that you are 
not taking away anything that you should 
not. 
Making Souvenirs 

One interesting way to make souvenirs is 
to mount nature objects, such as seeds, pods, 
leaves, branches, et cetera, on a piece of ply- 
wood that has been sanded well. Glue the 
parts on, arranging them to suit yourself. 
Using a stencil or other means, neatly pri 
the name of the place from which the souve 
nir comes. See Figure 1. When the glue 
is dry and the parts are set, two coats of 
varnish may be applied over the whole. 

Very interesting scenes can be built in 
shadow boxes by using driftwood pieces, 
twigs, rocks, sand, shells, moss, and so forth. 
A little figurine may be added to give special 
interest. See Figure 2. Just what is made de- 
pends on the region visited and the objects 











collected. In some cases there is a possibility 
of building into the scene objects from some- 
thing raised or made in that locality, such 
as cotton bolls from the south. 

Possibly such arrangements could be made 
at camp. They would make a good camp 
craft project. Think about it. Maybe you can 
suggest this idea to your camp leader. 

Your vacation will be much more enjoy- 


able and the memories will stay longer if 
you plan. to make such a souvenir. What's 
better, you will see more than you ever did 
On past vacations. _ 

Speaking of vacations, mine begins now, 
so I'll leave my corner for a few weeks. I 
hope to come back with more interesting 
craft projects in my corner in JUNIOR GUIDE 
soon. 
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From page 3 


Her cough and the pain were getting 
steadily worse, but she could not give up. 
There was a tiny baby in that wagon who 
was all she had left in this world. He must 
not die in this desert. He must live to carry 
forward their dreams. She must get to safety 
somehow—but where? 

Suddenly in the distance she saw some 
scraggly looking mesquite trees and signs 
of habitation. There were several Indian 
teepees nestled around the area. But was it 
all a mirage? Were her eyes being deceived? 
The desert plays strange tricks on thirsty 
travelers. No—it looked real. She would try 
to get there. 

With her last remaining strength she 
cried out to the poor lathered horses, which 
too had just about reached the limit of their 
endurance, “Giddayup, Ned! Giddayup, Mil- 
lie! You’ve got to make it—for Billy’s sake. 
I know you're tired—but please—please 
keep on a little longer. O God, please help 
us!” 

Sensing the agony of that faltering voice, 
the team strained with every aching muscle 
to pull the wagon a little farther. 

A magenta glow from the sinking sun 
painted the desert with eerie shadows as 
wagon and horses finally stopped beneath a 
mesquite. They had not followed a mirage! 
They had reached a place known as Mes- 

@:: Wells. But the sick young mother was 
too exhausted to alight from the wagon to 
unharness the team. The reins dropped from 
her hands onto the driver’s seat, and she 
fell backward on a pile of bedding. There 
beside her tiny sleeping infant she lay mo- 
tionless, too weak even to cry for help. 

The rocking rhythm of wagon wheels roll- 
ing across the sands had lulled the tiny baby 
to sleep, but once the wagon stopped he 
awakened from his slumber and began to 


whimper. He was hungry. Where was 
Mother? Why didn’t she give him something 
to eat? Louder and louder came the lusty 
cry. 

Mother was there beside him all right, 
but Mother was burning with fever. Too 
weak to raise herself, she could only try 
to soothe the little one by whispering, 
“There, there, little Billy, please don’t cry. 
Perhaps someone will hear you soon and 
come to help us. Please, Billy—don’t cry 
so hard.” 

It was the hope of the young mother that 
she had reached a white settlement where 
she would ,find help for herself and the 
child, but as time passed by and no white 
person appeared, she became frightened. 
Had she reached an unfriendly Indian camp? 
Indians had been on the warpath only re- 
cently in this area. 

If only she were strong enough to go out 
and find help, but that was impossible. She 
could only lie helpless, her body racked with 
fever and pain, and wait—wait for help— 
or wait to be massacred! 

Billy continued to cry until the desert re- 
sounded with his plea for food. Surely some- 
one would hear him soon. 

Suddenly Billy’s mother heard the sound 
of soft footbeats. A shadow of a figure was 
cast across the canvas. She saw clearly that 
it was not the figure of a white man, but 
the outline of an Indian! What was that 
the figure held in its hand? A tomahawk? 
Perhaps she was imagining things in her 
fear. 

Slowly the Indian passed along the canvas 
side of the wagon. Then Billy and his mother 
felt a soft jar of the wagon as the Indian 
climbed up. 

Would this be the help they needed—or 
was this the end? Would they be killed 
and their bones left to bleach on the desert 
sands? Soon they would know. 

Continued next week: “A Cross of Blood!” 
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Limsana and the Tiger 
From page 13 


“Tll have to go, Sala. The master must 
have these suits tonight. The mistress is 
packing his traveling boxes.” 

“Then you must take a torch or a flare,” 
Sala urged. “It will be dark as the inside of 
a bat’s cave before you get to the bridge.” 

But Limsana was perverse. “I'll take noth- 
ing but the clothes,” he insisted. “We who 
worship God are not afraid.” He turned 
from the door and trudged down the winding 
road toward home. 

It was already dusk. The bundle of laundry 
was heavy, and Limsana was not so indif- 
ferent about tigers as he had seemed. The 
heavy growth of lalang grass along the road 
was tall enough to hide a whole family of 
tigers. He hastened down toward the bridge. 
It was half way home. 

Here the road cut into the bank, and the 
top of the bank was a few feet higher than 
Limsana’s head. The darkness settled down 
fast. Odd sounds, faint and swishing, came 
to his ears. No, that couldn’t be a tiger. 
Tigers make no sound when they creep. But 
those two glowing spots in the dark—what 
were they? The boy’s hair began to feel as 
if each hair was curling up into a tight ball. 
He hurried, but the glittering spots in the 
darkness kept even with him, creeping along 
the bank. 

“O God!” he prayed, “save me from the 
tiger!” Then the words of a song flashed 
into his mind: 

“Our sweetest songs of gladness, 
On this delightful day, 
We bring to praise the Saviour, 
Who is the life, the way. 
We sing {here he really shouted], 
We sing 
The praises of our King, 
We sing [he shouted even louder], 
We sing 
The glory of our King.” 

The words didn’t seem exactly appropri- 
ate, but the music could be flung about in 
the night like sharp swords, with power. 
Limsana was so strong with his song that he 
didn’t hear the clatter of ponies’ hoofs on 
the bridge. Before he knew what was hap- 
pening he was met and surrounded and 
passed by twenty or more mountain ponies 
laden with rice and coffee beans. Each pony 
was led by a brown man. 

“Where do you go?” they shouted in 
cheerful greeting. 


“Peace to your journey,” he replied in an 
agony of relief. The terrible eyes in the dark 
had vanished. 

“Now it was all my imagination,” the 
boy said to himself. “How foolish 1 am to 
let Sala’s stories scare me like that!” 

Next morning when the master got into 
the Ford and started on his journey, Limsana 
begged to ride as far as the village. “Please, 
master, let us stop here,’ he said as they 
crossed the bridge. The white missionary 
parked the car on the edge of the dirt road. 
“What is it, Limsana?” he asked the boy. 

“Come up the bank with me to look,” he 
entreated. The two scrambled up together. 

In the damp earth were huge tracks. The 
white man measured them with his out- 
spread hand. “Really a big fellow, wasn’t 
he?” The boy was shaking like a fern leaf. 
“How did you know?” the master pressed 
him. 

“I passed here alone last night.” He raised 
grateful eyes to the missionary. “Truly God 
has delivered me from the mouth of the 
tiger. I will believe Him forever!” 


Lee’s Secret Reminder 
From page 15 


Johnny thought of the lovely design on 
his coin purse. “I'll try it this once,” he 
agreed. 

He had fun! As much, almost, as the other 
boys. And as for Lee, all the way back to his 
cabin after the swim he prayed, “Keep me 
from ever being mean to anyone again, 
especially to Johnny.” 

He dropped his swim trunks and towel in 
a heap, and then remembered the secret mes- 
sage in his billfold. “Whew! I’ve got to 
really watch what I do,” he thought. “I’m 
glad I have Jesus to help me now.” 

The supper bell rang. When the meal was 
over, Lee washed Johnny's dishes. “We're 
buddies in everything, see?” 

The days go by fast when one is as happy 
as Johnny was now. With Lee’s help on the 
hard parts of lacing the purse, he soon com- 
pleted it. “Look!” he cried. “Mother will be 
so surprised. And I can almost swim now, 
thanks to you. And I went on that short hike 
because you carried my knapsack and car- 
ried me up those stairs to the top.” Johnny 
thought a minute. “Aw, Lee! Now you can’t 
finish your purse.” 
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“I sure can, all I had planned to do here,” 
Lee assured him. “The tooling is done. I will 
lace the billfold at home, and I have the 
patterns for the garden markers.” 

Johnny, who was only ten and small be- 
cause of having had polio, grinned, “Then I 
am coming next year. I’m going to be like 
you. 

“Oh, no!” Lee could not stand that. He 
drew a slip of paper from his billfold. “Read 
this,” he whispered. “It’s my secret re- 
minder.” Johnny took it and read the two 
important words Lee had written there, 
“JESUS WOULD.” 

Lee did not know just how to say it. “You 
be like Jesus, Johnny, not like me.” He let- 
tered the words on another piece of paper 
and handed it to Johnny. “Keep this,’ he 
said. “It will help, I know. And pray! That 
helps most of all.” 


Trouble for the Postmaster 
From page 8 


They packed their few things and walked 
out of town. Someone saw them going, and 
reported it to the leader of the church. He 
came hurrying to the post office. 

“Ha, ha! I have good news,” he gloated. 
“Those colporteurs have given up. They 
have left town. Now we will have no more 
trouble from Adventists.” 

He didn’t know how wrong he was! 

The postmaster was growing old. It was 
not long before he was retired, with a little 
pension to buy the necessities of life. He 
no longer had to come to the post office 
every day, yet he could not enjoy being idle. 
He looked about for something to do. 

What he really wanted to do more than 
anything else was to read. Books, however, 
were expensive, and he could not afford to 
buy any. Then a delightful thought entered 
his mind. “Of course,” he chuckled. “Why 
didn’t I think of it before? I have all those 
books that came for the colporteurs. I can 
read them.” 

Carefully cutting the string, he opened one 
of the packages. The books were beautifully 
bound—-and tremendously interesting. He 
was soon completely absorbed. 

And what he read was so wonderful! It 
was quite different from anything he had 
ever been taught in his own church. He 
learned about the love of Jesus, and how 
He is coming again to take the redeemed to 
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heaven. “This is wonderful,” he said, “thrill- 
ing. I wonder what the other books say.” 

Of course, many of the books were the 
same. Yet he found several different kinds, 
all of which he eagerly read. 

“This is the best thing I have ever come 
across in my life,” he exclaimed. “I must 
tell my friends about it.” 

He took a shopping basket and filled it 
with books. Hurrying to his neighbors, he 
told them that he had the best books he 
had ever read. “If you will promise to read 
one,” he offered, “I will give it to you.” 

“If they are that good,” the neighbors said, 
“of course we will read.” 

Soon he had emptied the shopping basket, 
and returned home for more. In due course 
he distributed all the colporteurs’ books 
to the homes of the people. These were far 
more books, incidentally, than the colporteurs 
could ever have hoped to sell. Best of all, 
while the leader of the church had watched 
every movement of the colporteurs, he never 
suspected the postmaster. 

Then, one day a letter arrived at the pub- 
lishing house. It had come from that very 
town. It said that many of the people, hav- 
ing read the books, wanted to join the Ad- 
ventist Church, and would a minister please 
come and teach them what they must do. 

The minister went—of course—and  to- 
day there is a flourishing church in that 
Yugoslavian town, thanks to two perplexed 
colporteurs and a retired postmaster. 


The Empty Purse 
From page 5 


Geraldine’s face getting redder and redder. 

The first shock came to Geraldine when 
she discovered there were no dollar bills 
left. But there still seemed to be a large 
number of coins. She took out a nickel and 
a dime, enough for the fifteen cents. She 
still needed the dollar. 

There were some pennies, but they didn' 
look like a hundred. She picked them out. 
Seven of them—and that was all. When she 
reached in for more, there weren't any. 

The saleslady coughed, as if to say, “Do 
you want me to stand here all day holding 
your stockings?” 

Frantically Geraldine turned the purse 
upside down. But no money came out. The 
purse was empty! 

“I’m sorry,” she stammered. “I don’t seem 




















to have enough money. I must go and ask 
Mother for some. Would you put the stock- 
ings aside till I return, please?” 

The saleslady was a little irritated, but 
put the wrapped stockings on a shelf above 
her head, and went on to serve someone 
else. 

You should have seen Geraldine’s face 
when she asked Mother for the money. 
Mother had not brought her purse with 
her! The parking meter was supplied with 
loose pennies she had put in her pocket for 
that very purpose. 

“But, Mother, the lady is keeping the 
stockings for me,” said Geraldine, as if her 
scolding tone could compel Mother to hand 
over the desired change she did not have. 

“You must go and tell her you will have 
to cancel your order,” Mother told her. 

“I can’t do that, Mother. It would look 
too foolish,” Geraldine wailed. “I shall have 


to leave the store without going to see her.” 

But Mother said, “That is not the thing 
to do. You told her you would be back, so 
back you must go. Maybe someone else will 
need that very size and color, and she might 
not have another pair just like them.” 

So with red face and pounding heart 
Geraldine made her way back and explained 
to the clerk what had happened. 

On the way home Geraldine said, “I guess 
you were right, Mother,” and although she 
was quite a big girl, she began to sob. Mother 
did her best to comfort her, but did not say 
much. There was not very much to say. 

But when they were home again she said, 
“Geraldine, get a Bible and read Luke 14:28.” 
There Geraldine found that Jesus had said 
exactly what Mother had said about count- 
ing the cost ahead of time. If you don’t 
think it’s good advice, ask Geraldine. She 
knows! 











HOW MANY SMELLS? Scientists say that 
the human nose is able to distinguish sixteen 
million different odors! In order to help make 
this possible, the nerve endings that detect 
smell actually protrude through the “skin” 
in the upper part of the nose and dangle 
exposed to the breath. 


BUT WHAT IS IT? Someone has said that 
the first thing you have to do when you catch 
a phascogale is to find out what it is. Do you 
know? There are three of them in a zoo in 
Melbourne, Australia. They look like rats, but 
have bushy tails (which rats never have), and 


hat, says an expert on phascogales, they 
are carnivorous, tree-climbing animals, which 
raid bird nests at night. 


: pouches, of all things, like possums. Besides 


WHERE IS SHE FROM? No one has any trou- 
ble guessing the home State of a girl who 
lives in Hillsboro, North Carolina. Her name 
is Miss North Carol Liner. 


TIP FOR MOTHER: Here is a way to let 
Mother know when the water in the bottom 
part of a double boiler is running dry. Put 
two or three marbles in the lower pan. When 
the water is almost gone, the marbles will get 
excited to let her know. They will start jump- 
ing up and down, and making a fearful racket. 


HAY FEVER WHERE IT HURTS. When a 
person gets hives from something he eats, 
or hay fever and sniffles from pollen in the 
air, it is said that he has an allergy. The Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association says that 
animals have allergies too. Some dogs get hives 
from licking their owners’ face powders, and 
runny noses from breathing pollen. But prob- 
ably the saddest of all are some cows. Cattle, 
the article says, can get hay fever while eating 
hay! 


COVER PICTURE by Agricultural Photos, 
Bob Taylor. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


!|—Christ, the Son of God 


(JULY 


Lesson Text: Philippians 2:5-11. 


Memory Verse: “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God” (Matthew 16:16). 
Guiding Thought 

In a quiet little town in the stillness of the 
night, history's greatest event took place. The Son 
of God was born as the Son of man. Only a 
handful of people were aware of the meaning of 
what had taken place. The whole world had been 
under Satan’s dominion; but now, in the form of 
a little baby, a deliverer had come to earth. He 
whose hands and voice had brought the earth 
into existence and clothed it with beauty had 
come to live a short earthly life, beset with trials 
and temptations, that He might help us to be 
overcomers through His life and death. 

“This was a voluntary sacrifice. Jesus might 
have remained at the Father’s side. He might have 
retained the glory of heaven, and the homage of 
the angels. But He chose to give back the scepter 
into the Father’s hands, and to step down from 
the throne of the universe, that He might bring 
light to the benighted, and life to the perishing.” 
—The Desire of Ages, pp. 22, 23. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson text and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 


Jesus the Son of God 


1. When the angel appeared to Mary with the 
announcement that she was to be the mother of 
Jesus, he referred to the coming child as the 
“Son of God.” How did God Himself acknowl- 
edge Jesus as His Son at His baptism? (Matt. 
3:16, 17.) 

2. By what name did Jesus sometimes refer to 
Himself? (John 10:36.) 

3. Who did the disciples say He was? (Matt. 
16:13-16.) 


NoTE.—"“The King of glory stooped low to 
take humanity. Rude and forbidding were His 
earthly surroundings. His glory was veiled, that 
the majesty of His outward form might not be- 
come an object of attraction.” —The Desire of 
Ages, p. 43. 
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ASSIGNMENT 3 
Jesus the Eternal One 


Although we think of Jesus as the One who 
was born in Bethlehem nearly two thousand 
years ago, He has lived (but not as the Son of 
man) from everlasting. What did one of the Old 
Testament prophets have to say about His life 
before He was born on earth? (Micah 5:2. 

5. What did Christ Himself say about His life 
before He came as a babe to earth? (John 17:5.) 

6. In what great event did Christ have a part? 
(Col. 1:16, 17.) 

NOTE.—John, writing of Him, said, ‘All things 
were made by him; and without him was not 
any thing made that was made” (John 1:3). 

“It was Christ that spread the heavens, and 
laid the foundations of the earth. It was His 
hand that hung the worlds in space, and fashioned 
the flowers of the field. ‘His strength setteth fast 
the mountains.’ ‘The sea is His, and He made it.’ 
Ps. 65:6; 95:5. It was He that filled the earth 
with beauty, and the air with song. And upon all 
things in earth, and air, and sky, He wrote the 
message of the Father’s love.’—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 20. 

ASSIGNMENT 4 
When the Son of God Became ihe Son of Man 

7. Jesus called Himself the Son of God because 
of His divine origin. By what other name did 
He also call Himself? (Matt. 18:11.) 

8. When and how did the Son of God become 
the Son of man? (Gal. 4:4, 5.) 

9. What other name did the angel give to 


Jesus when he announced His coming to cal® 


as a babe? (Matt. 1:23.) 

NoOTE.—"To this sin-darkened earth He 
{Jesus} came to reveal the light of God’s love,— 
to be ‘God with us.’ Therefore it was prophesied 
of Him, ‘His name shall be called Immanuel.’ ’°— 
The Desire of Ages, p. 19. 

ASSIGNMENT 5 
Jesus the Saviour 


10. What does the name Jesus mean? (Matt. 
1:21, margin.) 














Il. By what other name did the angel call 
Him? (Luke 2:11.) 

NOTE.—The name Christ means “the 
anointed.” Jesus was anointed as the Saviour 
at His baptism (Acts 10:38; Matt. 3:16, 17). 

Jesus Himself said of His purpose in coming 
to the earth, “The Son of man is come to save 
that which was lost” (Matt. 18:11). 

“Christ was treated as we deserve, that we 
might be treated as He deserves. He was con- 
demned for our sins, in which He had no share, 
that we might be justified by His righteousness, 
in which we had no share. He suffered the death 
which was ours, that we might receive the life 


which was His. ‘With His stripes we are healed.’ ” 
a r Desire of Ages, p. 25. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 


Jesus the King of Glory 

12. From what has Christ’s death delivered 
us? (Heb. 2:14, 15.) 

13. When Satan is finally vanquished and 
Christ has taken all who have accepted Him to 
His Father’s home, what will all acknowledge? 
(Phil. 2:9-11.) 

14. How will all join in praising the Son of 
God, who became the Son of man to secure 
eternal life for us? (Rev. 5:12, 13.) 


NOTE.—We are told that the final coronation 
of Christ will take place after the resurrection of 
the wicked, after the city of God has descended 
from heaven. In a panoramic view the lost will 
see “the scenes of Adam’s temptation and fall, 
and the successive steps in the great plan of re- 





demption. . . . As if entranced, the wicked have 
looked upon the coronation of the Son of God. 
They see in His hands the tables of the divine 
law, the statutes which they have despised and 
transgressed. They witness the outburst of wonder, 
rapture, and adoration from the saved; and as 
the wave of melody sweeps over the multitudes 
without the city, all with one voice exclaim, 
‘Great and marvelous are Thy works, Lord God 
Almighty; just and true are Thy ways, Thou King 
of saints’; and falling prostrate, they worship the 
Prince of life."—The Great Controversy, pp. 666, 
668, 669. 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


Often those holding high positions have many 
titles; for example, Queen Elizabeth II holds the 
titles of Queen of England, Defender of the Faith, 
Head of the Commonwealth. Our Lord has many 
names and titles, all indicating what He is to us 
and does for us. 

MATCH these meanings with the names given 
to Christ, by placing the number of the meaning 
beside the name: 


1. “He shall save his people from their sins.” 
2. “God with us. 
3. He was descended from God. 
4. He will reign over His subjects. 
5. He had a human birth and body. 
6. The Anointed One. 

( ) King 

( ) Messiah 

( ) Son of man 

( ) Jesus 

( ) Immanuel 

( ) Son of God 


In a quiet village 
Jesus was born. Not 
many people noticed, 
but Satan trembled. 
He knew that Jesus 
would overcome him. 
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DID YOU KNOW 


that the wandering albatross is the bird with the longest wingspread of any in the world? 
By HARRY BAERG 





THE WANDERING ALBATROSS OF THE SOUTH SEAS 
WEIGHS ABOUT Z20POUNDS AND HAS A WING - 
SPREAD OF OVER // FEET. THESE BIRDS 
FOLLOW SHIPS FOR DAYS AND CAW FLY 
Sa FOR HOURS WITH MOTIONLESS 
ALBATROSSES Za WINGS. THEY 00 NOT PERCH, 
FEED ON SQUIDS ZEB BUT REST ON THE WATER. 
AND CUTTLEFISH. WHEN TAKEN ON BOAKD 
THERE ARE TWO Pe al a SHIP THEY CAN 
SPECIES THAT VISIT SA ons =~ ~- BECOME VERY 
THE WEST COAST OF SS = SEASICK. 
AMERICA, BUT THEY DO NOT .  =3 
COME NEAR THE SHORE. 


7 


ar ‘ / _ OWE OF THESE TWO, 
. — y THE SHORT-TAILED, (5 VOW 


4: Sw — ee 70 BE EYTINGT. 
7; 


WE BIROS ALL WESTED ON A SMALL ISLAND IN THE 
BONIN GROUP. MQ57 OF THEM WERE K/LLEOD FOR 
THEIR FEATHERS, THE LAST FEW WERE W/IPEO 
OV7T GY A VOLCANO. 


ALGATROSSES WEST AFTER 

AW ELABORATE MATING DANCE, F 

AND THE FEMALE LAYS OWE \\& 

EGG 5 INCHES LONG ON 

ANEST 2 FEET HIGH. THE 

EGC TAKES THREE MONTHS TO 

HATCH, AND BOTH BIROS TAKE THE WANDERING 
TURNS BROODING IT. ALBATROSS WESTS 

WW SOUTH GEORGIA 


THE ALBATROSS /S ONE OF 

THE CROUP OF WATER 8/ROS SOUTH 
KNOWN AS THE TUGE-NOSE AMERICA 
SWIMMERS. 17S NOSTIR/LS 

ARE AT THE END OF 

TUGES ON UTS BILL. 
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